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of that kind which recognises in audacities of
progress an element essential to the security of
order.

Montaigne's friendship with La Boetie seems
to give us a pledge that even in his earlier years he
was a lover of justice and of temperate reason-
ableness. The passages in the Essays which
breathe the spirit of tolerance were not the effer-
vescence of a passing mood; they were the out-
come of experience, prolonged observation, and
meditative wisdom. He would prefer, he says, to
treat a witch or a sorcerer with hellebore rather
than with hemlock; much more a Calvinist, like
his own brother and sister. After all, as he char-
acteristically puts it, to burn a man alive is to set
a very high value on one's own conjectures.
" When occasion has summoned me to the con-
demnation of the guilty, I have fallen somewhat
short of justice. . . . Ordinary judgments are
exasperated to punish through horror of the
crime; it cools mine; the horror of the first mur-
der makes me fear a second, and the hideousness
of the first cruelty makes me abhor all imitation
of it." Capital punishment he did not condemn;
but death with torture he regarded as a mere
atrocity. " Anything over and above death seems
to me pure cruelty." To attempt to wring truth
from an accused person by the rack is at the low-
est " a way full of uncertainty and danger"; it is
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